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THE ROMANCE OF ARENFELS. 



I. 

The youthful lord, Sir Hubert, had ta'en the 

holy sign. 
And vowed to fight as a Christian knight afar 

in Palestine ; 
He had left his father's stronghold, — but dallied 

by the Rhine. 



Within grim-towered Arenfels, for shelter on 

his way. 
Had he thought to bide till the morrow's mom, 

but lingered day by day. 



2 THE ROMANCE OF ARENF^LS. 

There leaned his spear in idlesse, there 

champed in stall his steed, — 
For, in light of Lady Hilda's eyes, he recked 

not knightly deed. 



And his heart grew hotly tempted to forego 

his holy quest, 
And, for love of her, to tear away the red cross 

from his breast. 



Till at last from the Abbot of Rommersdorf he 

sought the Church's aid. 
With shrift of the pledge that held him to 

strife of the far crusade. 



THB ROMANCE OF ARENFELS. 3 

The aged man had pity. I ween, in time long 
^ flown, 

Sad stress 'twixt love and a holy vow his own 
pure soul had known. 



He looked in the fiery face of the youth with 

a look hot boding ill ; 
But he stoutly said, "Sir Hubert, thy word 

must bind thee still. 



** Go forth a Christian knight to the land our 

blest Redeemer trod, 
And leave thy love and the years to be in the 

keeping of thy God." 



4 THE ROMANCE OF ARENFELS. 

Then he lifted the knight from bended knee ; 

*' Good angels thee forefend ! 
Though I may not ease thee of thy gage, I yet 

may be thy friend/' 



And he wrought with the Count of Arenfels to 

grant the lady's hand, 
When the cross-vowed knight, his vow true — 

held, should come from Holy Land. 



The lovers were parted with boding hearts; 

but their plighted troth to seal, 
The priest said prayers at the altar stone, that 

the saints would ward their weal. 



THE ROMANCE OF ARENFELS. } 

And the knight on his sacred sword-hilt swore, 

that, if ever he came again, 
He would build on Stromberg a sainte chapeUe 

for the prayers of holy men. 



II. 

A month of months the cross-vowed knight 

bode in the Holy Land ; 
Thrice the fierce summer's light had burned 

along the Syrian strand. 



He bore the scars of the holy wars, where in 

field his wounds had bled ; 
He had sighed by Moslem prison bars, and 

long had been as dead. 



6 THE ROMANCE OF ARENFELS. 

And he came like a dying man, at last, to 

Joppa by the sea, 
As one who in vow had lost his life, and whom 

loss of life would free ; 
But he longed to die in the fatherland, his own 

dear Germany. 



He sailed away o'er the blue wild waste, and 
he felt the sea-wind*s breath, 

Till he dreamed with immortal hope of the 
love that stronger was than death. 

And he felt new pulse, and lifted his head, and 

knew that life was won ; 
For the northland blast had swept from his 

veins the fire of the Syrian sun. 



THE ROMANCE OF ARENFELS. 7 

Though wan, he lithely leaped to land, where, 

lit with western ray, 
The purple hills of Genoa peered o'er their 

purple bay. 



And he hasted over the Alpine heights 'mid the 

everlasting snow ; 
And he sought the vales where the winding 

Rhine flowed with its ancient flow. 



One love-lit face, one form of grace, was e'er 

before his eye. 
*' O, soon to be my bride," thought he ; " the 

fateful moments fly ! " 



8 THE ROMANCE OF ARENFELS. 

At last the towers of Hammerstein were passed, 

and Rheineck rose. 
" Next Arenfels ! " he cried. " What, gone ? " 

His very heart-heat froze. 

With staggering step, Sir Hubert climbed where 

only ruins lay, — 
The halls his lady once had trod, were open to 

the day. 



He moaned to the winds in his agony, '' And 
is she, then, no more ? 

O have I sought her then in vain, — in vain, 
from that far shore ? 

O heart of Arenfels! No more; O never- 
more ! " 



THE ROMANCE OF ARENFELS. 9 

No sound came to him on the air, no voice 

breathed in the halls, — 
He sank, and lay as a lifeless thing amid those 

riven walls. 



III. 

It chanced a goatherd, homeward bent with 

herd at sunset hour, 
Espied the knight where prone he lay beneath 

the donjon tower. 



And of sweet charity he stooped and bathed 

the pallid face. 
And crossed himself and the fallen knight: 

" Now God thee lend his grace." 



10 THE ROMANCE OF ARENFELS. 

Sir Hubert heavily oped his eyes, and groaned 

'neath weight of woe. 
He begged the tale. " Come Michaelmas, it 

happed two years ago. 



" Long was the siege, and food grew scant, and 

some of hunger died ; 
And some were slain in the escalade, and some 

whelmed in the tide. 



"The count was pierced through his noble 
heart, but died with falchion drawn. 

While the flames that whirled the castle down 
made night a lurid dawn." 



THE ROMANCE OF ARENFELS. II 

"The count was killed?" mused the stricken 
knight. "He had two daughters fair; 

And one, the younger, was she slain, — the lady 
of raven hair ? " 



"Men say she was," quoth the rustic swain, 

" but who shall ever know ? 
They found her not in the ruins laid, nor in 

the Rhine below." 



" The Abbot of Rommersdorf, doth he live ? " 

" The holy man was old ; 
He died like saint The winter's snow 

whitened the fresh-laid mould." 



12 THE ROMANCE OF ARENFELS. 

The goatherd bade the woful knight to the 
warmth of his cot in the town ; 

But Sir Hubert clung to the fallen place. And 
slow the dark sank down. 



Long lingered he alone with his soul — to 

silence grown at last — 
And thought to wear his life away in hermit 

vigil and fast. 



Then he turned his back on his ruined love and 

the desolate ruined height, 
And fared him forth a broken man in the 

blackness of the night. 



THE ROMANCE OF ARENFELS. 1 3 

IV. 

Through weary hours of dark and dawn he 

went his weary way, 
And he sought the old ancestral hold where 

his sire held lordly sway. 



" O sire ! I bring a heavy heart. I bid thee 

long farewell. 
On Stromberg, for my peace of soul, will I 

dwell in a hermit's cell.'' 



He struggled up the Stromberg, and wandered 

through the wood, — 
Till he sudden paused where in mid-path stood 

high the holy rood. 



14 THE ROMANCE OF ARENFELS. 

Before it two recluses knelt upon the sun-laced 

ground ; 
Their chanted Miserere thrilled the stilly glade 

to sound. 



Beside their rough-wrought cot of thatch the 
figured Virgin yearned 

With outstretched hands, and eyes where- 
through a tender pity burned. 



He knelt till chant was ended, then uprose from 

reverent knee. 
But one had turned. She uttered cry, " Hast 

thou, then, come to me ? " 



THE ROMANCE OF ARENFELS. 1 5 

Her raven tresses touched his cheek; he was 

folded to her heart : 
"And have I thee, mine own true knight, never 

again to part ? " 

" Hilda! *' he cried, " are these thine eyes? Is 

this thy very hand ? 
And do -I live, or do I dream that dream of 

Holy Land ? 

" O Hilda ! I had thought thee dead, and here 

had come to pray ; 
Thou seem'st a spouse of Holy Church, in this 

thy nun's array ; 
Art thou, then, lost to me indeed, forever reft 

away ? " 



l6 THE ROMANCE OF ARENFELS. 

"Nay, 'twas the Abbot of Rommersdorf/* 
quoth she. " He celled us here. 

We fled when foe whelmed o'er the moat, and 
the castle's wreck drew near. 



" By hidden underway we groped to the quarry 

in the wood, 
Known to the count and none but twain of 

the abbey brotherhood. 



" And, by the abbot tended, were we hid from 

feud and fray 
On this still mount. Perchance he hoped that 

thou shouldst come one day. 



— -] 
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"The archbishop seized the castle lands, and 

holds them, as our liege, 
For lost by feudal forfeit, since the count fell 

in the siege. 



"At the court of Treves the abbot strove if 

part he might restore. 
But he died when shrilled the winter, and we 

saw his face no more. 



" My lady sister took the veil, forgetting her 

rank and birth. 
And fasts her lowly way to heaven from ruth 

and wrong of earth. 



1 8 THE ROMANCE OF ARENFELS. 

" But I have held me tnie to thee these years, 

though heralded 
From the foul Moslem dungeon came the word 

that thou wert dead. 
I wore but novice garb, nor vowed, — for so the 

abbot said. 



" And God hath brought thee back to me, our 

sorrows overpast. 
The blessed abbot's faith hath won, that we 

should wed at last." 



In St. Martin's church at Linz were wed the 
knight and lady fair ; 



THE ROMANCE OF ARENFELS. I9 

Amid her lands her Arenfels rose once again 

in air ; 
On Stromberg in a sainte chapelle her sister 

knelt to prayer. 



THE WIZARD'S RING. 

In K5ln is the grewsome dance of death ; 
The spirits gibber in light of day. 

For the plague nought recks of rank or sex ; 
It felleth all that fell it may, — 
It grinneth at the knight's lady. 



The knight's lady so fair hath been, 
Ye ne'er would think death could her take. 

She groweth pale, and her breath doth fail ; 
She dreadeth soon her end to make, 
And she weepeth for her knight's dear sake. 

20 
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" Sir Knight/' she saith, " I needs must die, 

Nor may be saved by wizardry ; 
For the mag^an's ring thou erst didst bring, 

Have I vainly turned these seven times three. 

Dear knight, a long farewell to thee I " 



Her breath is spent in a death-like swound ; 
They lay her on her burial bier ; 

And they try amain, but try in vain, 
Take from her finger the ring of the seer, — 
The while they inly quake with fear. 



In Holy Apostle church full nigh, 
They haste to bury her 'neath the floor. 



22 THE wizard's RING. 

But the grave-digger he noteth her, 
And the ring that the shroud hath covered 

o'er, 
Ere he puts her down *mid the bones of yore. 

The grave-digger he waits his hour— 
When only ghosts and he are by, 

And black the pall of the night doth fall — 
Then he opes the grave-pit stealthily, 
And plucketh the ring that hath lit his eye. 

Is it the patter of demons* feet. 
Or only the beat of his boding heart ? 

He tries amain, but tries in vain, — 
The ring from her finger doth not part. 
She sigheth deep, and his hair doth start. 



THE wizard's ring. 23 

In haste he will make a trial more, 

And he turneth the wizard's ring times three. 
With thunder crash and levin flash 

He lieth as dead as e'er can be, — 

And slowly then upriseth she. 



She gropeth along the shadowy nave, 
And shivereth over the market square ; 

In ghastly white of her shroud bedight. 
She seeketh her death-room by the stair. 
And she findeth her sorrowful knight still 
there. 



"Sir Knight,'* she saith, "thine own true love 
Thou well hast saved by gramarye ; 
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For the wizard's ring that thou didst bring 
Hath held me that I could not die, 
And I come to thee from my grave hard by. 



He tumeth white as her winding-sheet, 
And scarce can utter a word for fear. 

He hath him crossed. The wife he hath lost 
Seemeth a spirit to haunt him here ; 
He knows not 't is his lady dear. 



" Mock not ! " he saith. " As well might be 
That my wingless steeds now locked in stall, 

Should paw with hoof my storm-beat roof, 
As she should rise, that the grave doth thrall. 
To stand alive within this hall." 



THE wizard's ring. 2$ 

The words scarce sound, when a thunderous 
peal 
Maketh the very walls to rock : 

With sulphurous smell, like the breath of hell, 
The vivid lightning's fearful shock 
Hath burst each door and bar and lock. 



From the riven stalls across the court, 
Springs at the crash each frighted steed, 

And up the stair in a wild despair 

Leaps to the roof in headlong speed, — 
The wizard hath recked of the lady's need. 



The lady liv6d long and well ; 

And the knight, the better her tale to tell, 



26 THE wizard's RING, 

Carved on his tower, on the outer wall 
Fronting the ancient church and square, 

Two steeds of stone, that, escaped from stall, 
Seem still to paw the upper air. 



GUTENFELS* 

The lady Guta, with her sire 

The Count of Falkenstein, 
Bode on the castled crag of Caub, 

That beetles o'er the Rhine. 

To errant knight she had given her heart, 

So would not give her hand 
To any suitor lord in all 

The haughty Rhenish land. 

She would not wed but for love, she said, 
Though her errant knight was flown. 

She had loved him on a tourney day, 
And never his name had known. 

* Guta's rock. 
27 
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She had loved him on a tourney day, 
For his valor and knightly deed. 

« 

He had sworn to hie from the westward sea 
If ever she had a need. 



At last, amid the suitor lords, 
There came a suitor king 

To bid her wear the German crown, 
With his royal wedding ring. 



The King-elect of AUemaine, 

Richard of Cornwall hight, — 
He came from his English isle in the west, 

From the land of her unknown knight. 



GUTENFELS. 2g 

" Now, oh now, will she break her vow ! " 

The count cried in his pride ; 
" Now at last will she leave her love, 

To reign a king beside. 



" Her tourney knight was a valorous knight, 

But all withheld from fame ; 
With virgin shield in listed field 

He fought with never a name. 



" Yet were lie lord of many a league. 

And of whatever renown. 
He were not rival fit for a prince 

Crowned with the German crown." 



30 GUTENFELS. 

But Guta vowed upon her vow, 
To be staunch as the castle rock, 

That stood amid all blasts that blew, 
Unshaken at any shock. 



And she wrote for the king her vow of the rock. 

But would not see his face : 
" Now crown and throne be thine alone, 

And mine but lowly place." 



And she sighed for her knight to come to her 
need. 

Wherever his hall might be, — 
To come, and to find her true to her love, 

In rock-gaged loyalty. 



GUTENFELS. 3 1 

But her father could not hold his wrath ; 

A furious man was he : 
" Hast thou the blood of a Falkenstein ? " 

" Ay ! " dauntless answered she. 



The king put tourney armor on, 

The armor of a knight ; 
And he took his spear and a virgin shield, 

And barred his helmet tight. 



He wended his way from the hall of state. 

And sought the outer tower. 
Where the sorrowful steadfast lady sat 

Alone within her bower. 
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He climbed the winding stair of stone- 
With him her father came — 

And as he climbed he gently called 
The lady by her name. 



She rose as from a dream, and sprang 

To open wide the door : 
" O knight, my knight ! I waited long, 

But thou art come once more." 



The king his vizor lifted up 

In knightly courtesy : 
" Thou well hast vowed with the vow of the 
rock 

To wed no man but me.*' 



GUTENFELS. 33 

" Nay, none but thee," she said. " The king 

Bade me to share his crown ; 
But what were that to true, true love ? 

Lightly I laid it down." 



" Leal heart ! " he cried. " By name untold 

Thy troth was sorely tried. 
Richard of Cornwall is thy knight, 

And thou art a royal bride. 



" But love is more than any crown, 

And truth than any throne ; 

And richest am I, though a king. 

With thy stout heart mine own. 
3 



34 GUTENFELS. 

" For German troth is staunch as rock ; 

While Guta's memory dwells, 
Shall all men clepe this Castle Caub, 

The Castle Gutenfels." 



/ 






THE ARCHER OF CASTLE SONECK. 

In banquet hall, mid revel and rout. 

The outlaw lord held wassail bout 

With boon marauders bluff as he. 

Little cared they what laws might be ; 

What could matter who reigned as liege, 

If his word were nought without a siege ? 

E'en the Kaiser they dared defy, 

While walls were thick and towers were high, 

And Soneck's battlements grim and old 

Stood staunchly round their robber hold. 

From oaken benches about the board 

35 
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Loudly the brutal laughter roared ; 
Free were hearts from the thud of fear, 
And cheered with the baron's right good cheer. 
And tales were told o'er the Bordenthal wine 
Of the seizing of merchant ware on the Rhine, 
And of dastard deeds where force made right, 
And wrongs wrought lightly none could re- 
quite ; 
Till at last, 'mid the vaunting of feats of skill 
With spear or sword, in hunt or raid. 
One shouted, " Were Hoppenhoft living still. 
And had he, as ever, the devil's aid. 
His bow were more than lance or blade." 
" 'T is truth," cried a wight. " In the Wisper 

vale 
The gossips tell of him many a tale. 



THE ARCHER OF CASTLE SONECK. yj 

His death none knew, yet years have fled 

Since last was seen his grave gray head." 

Sneered the baron, " Would he were dead ! 

He foiled my will in his foul despite ; 

But never he died, though lost to me. 

An like ye cross-bow skill to see, 

I '11 have him in hall this jovial night. 

He was caught by hap in the long ago. 

And I hold him hard for a fallen foe. 

Claimed in the nethermost damps below. 

Scant are the rays in his donjon keep. 

So I put out his eyes that he need not weep. 

But, drawn from cellar like rare old wine. 

Ye may test this famed cross-bowman of mine. 

Go, serfs, break the churl from his rusty chain. 

And give him shafts and his bow again/' 



38 THE ARCHER OF CASTLE SONECK. 

By servers led, was the archer seen 
To enter hall with reverend mien. 
His frail bent form, white locks and beard, 
His pallid visage, and eyeballs seared. 
Made him a foeman scarce to be feared. 
And the baron cried, 'mid a scornful din; 
" Catiflf, if thou prize wouldst win. 
Show thy might, by luck or shift, 
Hit the mark, and I hail thee free." 
Asked the archer, his bow uplift ; 
" Tell me in words where a targe there be." 
And the lord of Soneck, with drunken leer. 
Put hand to head with a shout, "Shoot here! " 
A twang of bow, the swift bolt sped ; 
Pierced through the temples, the lord sank 
dead. 
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Aghast the revellers leaped from seat : 

Tumult of voices, scurry of feet, 

Thrilled the castle with wild alarms. 

But Hoppenhoft stood with folded arms. 

** His own reward is his," quoth he ; 

" Now give me mine. I 'm free ! I *m free ! " 



THE BELLS OF ST. CLEMENTS * 

The castled crest of Rheinstein and towered 
Reichenstein 

Echo St. Clement's bells, that blend with surge- 
song of the Rhine. 



Those bells were burial bells of old, when 

Reichenstein lay low, 
For they rang a knightly knell for the 

knights whose sovereign was their foe, — 

* The Emperor Rudolph, of Hapsburg, destroyed the castle 
of Reichenstein, and hung the knights to trees on the point 
of shore below the castle, where St. Clement's Church now 
stands. During the attack he made the neighboring castle 
of Rheinstein, then called Voitsburg, his centre of opera- 
tions. Reichenstein was subsequently rebuilt. 

40 
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What time Rudolph of Hapsburg smiled at 

the castle's fall, 
And Rheinstein joined the feud, and wined 

the victor in its hall. 

Oh, well the lords of Reichenstein may dread 

those bells to hear. 
That cursed their race with a foul disgrace in 

that old fatal year ; 

Albeit the wizard's word is said, that the spell 

shall wear away. 
And the bells ring joy to Reichenstein upon 

a wedding day. 



Young Kurt, the Baron Waldeck's heir, and 
knight of high emprise, 
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Is lord of Reichenstein,and lord of Gerba's flash- 
ing eyes. 

But Waldeck wealth may ne'er be his, and scant 
are his lands and purse,-^ 

His heritage the Rheinstein feud and sad St. 
Clement's curse. 



And though *t is sweet in the wood to meet, 

and plight with beating heart, 
The fated lovers needs must fear they will live 

their lives apart. 
For her sire, the lord of Rheinstein, with lordly 

oath has said. 
She may not linger unbetrothed, but full soon 

shall be wed ; 
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And he seeks a noble of high degree, and of 

wealth and lands and fame, 
To ally the blood of his ancient line with the 

pride of a lofty name. 



They can but hide their troth through dread ; 

none know save the birds in bower. 
Hope dies in the halls of Reichenstein, and dies 

in a Rheinstein tower ; 
And the bells, the fatal bells, have tolled, — 

they have tolled the fatal hour. 
The severed lovers look below to see but a peas- 

ant*s hearse ; 
But each knows well 't is the olden knell of 

St. Clement's olden curse. 



44 THE BELLS OF ST, CLEMENT'S. 

With a wild despair upstarts the knight, and 

he thinks of the wizard's word. 
" 'T is the deadly spell that is dead," cries he, 

*^ Its final knell is heard. 
St. Qement's curse, and the Rheinstein feud at 

last are worn away. 
May the bells ring joy to Reichenstein on Ger- 

ba's wedding day I 



" I will send mine uncle Waldeck upon a lover's 

quest ; 
For even Rheinstein well may heed the baron's 

high behest. 



< 
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THE BELLS OF ST. CLEMENT'S. 45 

And chance there is, should he intercede as for 

his only heir, 
And name the wealth that may be mine, he 

may win for me my fair." 



The crafty Baron Waldeck goes, with sumptu- 
ous array. 

And pomp of mail-clad escort and armorial dis- 
play ; 

And -with him a snow white palfrey, to Lady 
Gerba led, 

Is a gift from Kurt of the noblest that Reichen- 
stein e'er bred. 

But the deadly curse is over all, and the spell 
not yet is dead. 



46 THE BELLS OF ST. CLEMENT'S. 

The crafty Baron Waldeck makes suit for Ger- 

ba's hand ; 
He gives the palfrey as his own, and dowers her 

with land ; 
And he wins the lord of Rheinstein, and even 

sets the day, — 
Intent that the lady and himself be wedded 

hastily. 



Fair Gerba, true of heart, is whelmed with 

agonizing fears. 
What shall avail her? All are nought, — ^her 

pleadings and her tears. 
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The morn breaks without pity, that shall see her 

Waldeck's bride ; 
And St. Clement's bells peal merrily along the 

riverside. 



From Rheinstein's grim old sally-port, the gay 

procession wends. 
And o'er the rocky pathway in stately course 

descends. 
Mounted on snow-white palfrey comes last the 

destined bride ; 
Her sire and Baron Waldeck ride one on either 

side. 



48 THE BELLS OF ST. CLEMENT'S. 

The guests have entered now the fane, that 

rises by the shore ; 
The bridegroom and her sire dismount before 

the open door. 
Oh, sweet St. Clement's bells, ring on, ring on 

for evermore ! 
She puts not forth her hand to his who would 

lift her to the ground, — 
With speed of light the snow-white horse for 

Reichenstein is bound ! 



Its eyes flash fire, its breath grows hard, its 

flanks smoke in the wind, — 
Her father and the bridegroom ride in fury far 

behind. 



THE BELLS OF ST. CLEMENT'S. 49 

The crag is reached ; she urges up the sharp 

and winding way. 
O Kurt of Reichenstein, shall chance make 

this thy wedding day ! 



The Baron Waldeck headlong comes, and 

clashes up the height. 
He gains ! He gains ! He yet may win, with 

the castle gate in sight. 
She all but faints, her horse is spent, 't is stum-" 

bling to its knees. 
O fate! what wafts St. Clement's bells so 

fiercely on the breeze? 
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50 THE BELLS OF ST. CLEMENT'S. 

Kurt sees the chase; with din of arms he 

gallops forth to fight. 
But the baron well-nigh seizes her — his eye 

with ire is bright — 
And he spurs his foaming charger on to a last 

and desperate leap : 
It slips, and, rearing o'er the verge, falls J)ack- 

ward down the steep. 



The lady Gerba and her knight haste through 

the castle gate. 
And the huge portcullis quickly falls with all its 

massy weight ; 



THE BELLS OF ST. CLEMENT'S. $1 

Along the battlements and towers the steel- 

dight warders stand. 
From her panting sire across the moat, Kurt 

asks the lady's hand. 



Before the aged lord is laid, by henchmen of his 

train, 
The crafty Baron Waldeck, who ne'er will ride 

again. 
And the knight of Reichenstein, as heir, a 

baron's rank has won, — 
Among the peers of Rhenish land richer than 

he are none. 



52 THE BELLS OF ST. CLEMENT'S. 

The lord of Rheinstein threatens siege and an- 
cient strife renewed. 

But after lengthened parley, he falls to gentler 
mood, — 

He has learned of Gerba*s faithful love, and 
Waldeck*s faithless quest ; 

And he grants her to the Baron Kurt in her 
bridal splendor dressed. 

All hie them to the olden church, where the 
priest the. mass will say; 

For the bells ring joy to Reichenstein on 
Gerba*s wedding day. 
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THE SOUL. 

Thou seemst a thing of flesh and bone, 
That liveth now and soon may die ; 
But when I look into thine eye, 

I know thou art not that alone. 



Yet is the soul but known in part ; 

Deep depths there are sight may not 
see; 

And, though thy life is life to me, 
I read not wholly what thou art. 
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56 THE SOUL. 

Yea, oft when thou art far away, 
Beyond my reach of eye or ear, 
Thy soul is to my soul more near 

With sense above the sense of clay. 



And didst thou draw the latest breath, 
And move not longer 'neath the sun, 
E'er with my spirit wert thou one 

In that which lives in death. 



RUINS. 



When with the footstep of reflective thought 
I thread the misty way of olden years, 
And, 'mid the ruins of past hopes and fears, 
And moss-grown masonry my toil once wrought, 
I see the nothingness of what I sought — 
The very vanity a life uprears — 
I scarce may stay the tide of passionate 
tears, 
That what to me was all, was all of nought. 
O haunted halls, where time's long shadows lie, 
And lingering echoes of lost voices die, — 
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58 RUINS. 

Are ye what was erewhile reality ? 
Yet — for e*en ruins ofttimes hold the heart 
With subtle charm transcending charm of art- 
Has toil, though failure, no enduring part ? 



A VOICE IN SONG. 

Murmur of pines on the mountain crest, 
Wildwood notes from the throstle's nest, 
Ripple of reeds by the lake caressed, — 
And a heart at rest. 



Tones of the sea-cave*s prayer to the sea, 
Surge of the night-wind's melody. 
Chord of the past in the yet to be, — 
And a soul set free. 
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FAY. 

• 

'* For yon the jungle, and me the sea spray, 
And south for you, and north for me." 

Swinburne. 

O FORESTS bare 'neath winter snow, 
What time the year is withered eld, 

Have ye no dreams of long ago, — 
Of blithesome life the June-tide held ? 



O waters born of mountain springs, 

Now salt, and old, and of the sea, — 

Have ye no sweet rememberings 

Of happier days by vale and lea ? 
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FAY. 6l 

Thou, Fay, mayst go where north winds 

sigh, 
And I, alas, to sunnier climes, — 
Yet, sundered far, shall thou and I 
Ne'er dream of by-gone times ? 



Let the swift years fleet on their way, 
And whirl of days do what it will ; 

Be life or glad or sad, my Fay, 
Some thought shall hold us still. 



ART THOU COME AGAIN ? 

Art come again ? The winds seem lighter 

blown. 
And resonant with notes not all their own ; 

The birds sweet carolling is sweeter grown. 



Art come again ? O'er all the dell and wold 

The flowers weave coronals more manifold ; 

Brighter the night stars shed their lustre old. 
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ART THOU COME AGAIN? 63 

Art come again ? The mere and mountain 

height 
With color caught from mom or eve are 

dight,— 
Infolded in a defter woof of light. 



Art come again ? O day no more to be, 
O time that out of dreams wafts back to me, — 
What holds the meaning of thy mystery ? 



PARTING- 

T IS not farewell. The word may not be 
breathed 
As parting those who may not parted be. 
No, not farewell ! Oh say not now farewell I 
That were to speak heart-severance, — thee 
from me. 



What though an interlude of time or space 

May momently divide ? Whate'er betide. 

It yet is true — ^while life is, it is true — 

The symphony of living shall abide. 
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PARTING, 65 

« 

And ties that tie the inner soul of self. 

Or living bonds that bind the living heart. 

Are loosened not by art, or time, or space. 

Or that which, parting not, may seem to 
part. 



LOVE. 



O CHAINLESS thought of the immortal mind, 
Borne past the ebb and flow of day and night, 
Beyond the utmost reach of utmost light 
Of the last, lonely star in space confined, 
And seeking ever, in the undivined, 
The measure of the depth and of the height 
Of the true love of noble souls that plight 
What death can never loose, nor ever bind, — 
E'en thou thyself no bound of this shall know. 
Though all of all the ages time doth hold 
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LOVE. 6y 

As yet unuttered were to speak in thee. 
Sidney, Camoens, Michael Angelo, 
Petrarch, and Dante, each in part hath told 
What this hath been, but not what it may be. 
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SUN AND SEA. 

The summer's sun, enamored, kissed the sea ; 

And all the myriad ripples, gladly bright, 
Smiled upward at him in a sweet content, 

Shimmering a love response of light for light. 



Then from the sky verge gathered all the winds, 
Till the cloud-sombred sun outshone no 
more. 

And the sad sea, with heaving breast, bemoaned 
Its loneliness along the sounding shore. 
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SUN AND SEA. 69 

With anguish gloomed, and tossed in mad de- 
spair, 
It sought him wildly, with pale, pleading 
crest, — 
Hoarse calling, and disconsolate, till he came 
And calmed again its beating heart to rest. 



MAN AND NATURE. 

I READ the starsy that tell of space 
Where, ever in a rhythmic round, 

Infinite orbits interlace 
Beyond the vision's utmost bound. 

And fires flash still with olden glow 

Of long millenniums ago. 



I read the rocks, that, writ by time. 
From the far morning of the world 

When mists and waters of the prime 
Saw the young continents uphurled, 

Through every adamantine page, 

Record the earth-tale age on age. 
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MAN AND NATURE. 7 1 

I read the story of all life, 

From that of fossils till to-day's, — 
How myriad forms in mutual strife 

Through cycles fought their myriad ways, 
And in the earth and air and sea 
Made manifest one destiny. 



'T is I, of mortal race, whose past 
Is yester-bom — ^who, being man. 

Am of created things but last — 
*T is I who earth and heaven scan, 

And think where thought was ne'er before. 

And the old universe explore. 



'T is I — ^whate'er the secrets be 
Of life, or space, or time's long course. 



72 MAN AND NATURE. 

Whate'er the dread immensity 

Of nature, and of nature's force — 
Who read the vast of nature's whole ; 
I who, but man, am yet a soul. 
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THE WIND'S QUEST. 

O WHENCE and whither in thy quest, — 
Whither and why, thou winter wind ? 
Hast thou a kinship with the mind, 

In aspiration reft of rest ? 
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HOPING. 

O HOPES that die ere life is eld, 
Ye move the spirit not in vain ; 
For not what life may wholly gain, 

But what it hopes, is dearest held. 
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INFINITUDE. 

WOULDST thou with Reason measure all ? 

'T is fallible, — a finite thing. 

And couldst thou soar on spirit's wing, 
Thou yet wouldst feel the height appall. 
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WISDOM. 

Count not of worth the frequent word 
Of him who claimeth to be wise ; 
For wisdom moves in humble guise, 

Nor seeketh often to be heard. 
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THE FADING FACE. 

The fading portrait on the wall, 
That often utters, without word. 
Love language by the spirit heard. 

May hold thy very self in thrall. 
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FORGIVENESS. 

O THOU who hast scant years to live 
Ere with all silence must thou be, 
What though men do despite to thee,- 

Were it not noblest to forgive ? 
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DAUNTLESS. 

It matters not what weight of ill, 
Not of thine own fault, hold thee down,- 
Yea, though thou suffer all men's frown. 

Thou art at heart uncohquered still. 
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HEROES. 

Full many a hero of the past 
Met scorn and hatred of his time. 
To stand at last the more sublime. 

When, freed from flesh, he lived at last. 
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LIMITATIONS. 

Thinkst thou ere death shall come to thee 
Thou e'er shalt understand thy fill, 
And know the why of good or ill, 

Or of life's self its mystery ? 
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A SILENT VOICE. 

The leaves that crisp the forest floor 
Laughed on the bough a month ago, 
And heard the voice thy heart doth know, 

Now lost to thee forevermore. 
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A BUTTERFLY. 

Yon wayward fluttering butterfly 
Lives but a day i' the summer air, 
But knows not any cark or care, 

Nor aught of dread to die. 
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LIFE'S PAST. 

The gloaming into darkness fades ; 

The dead day shall return no more. 

O life that never is lived o'er, — 
Art thou already with the shades ? 
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' THE PATH OF LIFE. 

Why tread the path with downcast eye, 
As other men, — ^who scan their way 
*Mid all the shadows of the day, 

Nor look upon the sunlit sky? 
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THE SKEIN. 

The hours wherefrom thy life is wrought 
May seem to thee a tangled skein : 
Yet, though thou note not, shall remain 

A thread of purpose intercaught. 
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HAPPINESS. 

Is happiness thine utmost bent? 
Why search afar for many a year, 
When thou mayst find it now and near, 

If but thou find content ? 
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ASTRA. 

When sunset faints from red to gold, 
Some utmost ray of amber light 
Long lingering on the marge of night, 

May see the timid stars grow bold. 



THE END. 
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